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ABSTRACT 



In considering what to do with the normally existing 

diversity in a group of children coming to a school intended for all, the 

concepts of integration, segregation, inclusion, and exclusion must be 
considered as characteristics of school aims, organization, and work. 
Questions related to these concepts are particularly pertinent in a 
discussion of special education. In the context of the Swedish schools, which 
are meant to be "one school for all" by parliamentary mandate, the question 

should be why anyone should be excluded or segregated. Regarding the issues 

in this light, rather than considering why someone should be included, would 
make the challenges for regular and special education much clearer. If real 
integration is the aim, then the challenge becomes accepting more diversity. 
Diversity in learning abilities should be regarded as something positive and 
valuable, rather than something to eliminate. Looking at integration in this 
light will mean challenges for educational research as well, since it will 
become more important to examine integration processes than to study bases 
for exclusion. It will be necessary to stop talking of integration as a 
method or measure and to stop referring to individuals as "integrated." Some 
results of a longitudinal study in Sweden show a picture of successful 
integration into school and later into the workforce for a group of 
low-ability students included in mainstream classrooms who were never 
designated "integrated," but who were merely included. Study of the processes 
that made this happen will be more useful than theorizing about inclusion. 
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Integration and segregation - inclusion and exclusion 




The heading of this paper consists of four concepts, all of which are more or 
less intensively under debate for a lot of reasons. They all have in common, 
that they are related to ideology and policies. Not least that is the case, when 
they are dealt with in connection with special education, even if they are - 
or certainly should - be understood as regular educational concepts rather 
than just special educational ones. The real meaning of integration as well 
as inclusion in such relations is best understood as goals or aims based on 
ideology and understandings of democracy, if you in this latter concept 
include issues like everyone being of equal value, rights of everybody to 
partake in common activities in a society and so forth. So understood, 
integration and inclusion ought to be seen as challenges, first hand to what 
is often called "normal" or "regular" in societies. In that sense they are 
important challenges everywhere and in almost all activities going on in 
society. This is important as well as true, even if, in this paper, I will 
concentrate on issues in education and schools - the nine year (ages 6/7 - 9) 
comprehensive and obligatory 'grundskola' and upper secondary school - 
officially voluntary but in reality today almost obligatory. Another 
restriction will be made, as I take my standpoints from a Scandinavian - 
not to say Swedish - perspectives in my presentation and discussions. 

All the four concepts have in common a meaning based on recognised 
diversity. Students differ in most preconditions for learning and other 
characteristics of importance for partaking in school activities. Diversity, 
though, is not enough for giving significant meaning to the concepts. This 
is due to the very fact, that diversity as such is an important quality of what 
is "normal". It may be a tacit dream for some teachers to meet a school class, 
homogeneous in the sense that all the students are very similar in most 
relevant preconditions. But this extremely odd happening should be 
impossible to reach. Normality in grouping is instead characterised by 
diversity. Diversity as such, then, has very little to contribute to the 
understanding of integration - segregation and/or inclusion - exclusion in 
terms of ideology, policies, challenges and aims etc. Due to do the fact, that 
diversity almost never is just noted or recognised but also ground for value 
definitions, the real meaning of the concepts and challenges becomes more 
complex. Differences between individuals - not least between children and 
youngsters in the transforming processes of being fostered to pupils 
(students) in schools - are also given certain values. Some differences are 
valued as positive or good, others negative or bad etc. In this sense you 
usually talk about deviancy, a concept which is more likely to be connected 
with the so called negative part of the normal distribution of experienced - 
measured or estimated - characteristics. Especially, differences in highly 
valued aspects are in greatest risks of being devalued as deviances. As a rule 
such values become bound to individuals, so called deviant ones, labelled as 
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students with disabilities, learning disabled, handicapped, students with 
special needs etc. (Emanuelsson & Persson, 1997). 

Integration as a goal and an aim is, as well as inclusion, ideologically 
founded on views of man and democracy. Everyone is said to be of equal 
value, and therefore important as a member of and a resource within a 
group or in society. Prerequisites differ between individuals, but this is the 
normal condition for human togetherness and not anything sick or deviant 
in itself. The challenging question is, how much of normally existing 
diversity members are prepared to accept in regular groups and activities. 

The real meaning of the concepts are then given in answers to the question: 
"What to do with the normally existing diversity within the group of 
children coming to 'a school for all'"? If this question is dealt with and 
answered in terms of deviancy, then also meaning is given to the concepts 
of integration /segregation and inclusive /exclusive as characteristics of 
school aims, organisation and work. Are they including and integrating or 
segregating and excluding? This is a demanding question, basic for 
understanding of what kind of problems and challenges that are defined 
and dealt with. Answers are often given from a perspective determined by 
already given labels on individual deviancy characteristics, and then also 
these kinds of values and norms give the foundation for how far 
participation is judged possible, also for in that way labelled students (cf. 
Skidmore, 1996). 

But - why should the judgements and questions be put from that kind of 
deviancy, and therefore exclusive perspective? How much is this due to a 
traditional special education way of understanding and acting? These are 
challenging questions to be put in special education practise as well as 
research. What kind of roles do special educators take, or accept as given in 
schools? This means then to problematise the relations between diversity 
and deviance, and to identify different system positions, professions etc. 
with power to take defining decisions. A consequence of seeing problems 
originated just in individual shortcomings or bad individual-bound 
preconditions - the psycho-medical paradigm according to Skidmore (1996) 

- tends to be segregation and/or exclusion. Should it not be more reasonable 
and more in agreement with the 'one school for all' principle - decided 
upon by the Swedish parliament - to raise questions the other way around: 
Why should someone be segregated or excluded? This would make the 
challenges much more clear and straight-forward, and also help to put the 
responsibility for consequences of given answers on the determiners and 
their motives. It would also help to get better understanding of what is the 
real meaning of integration and inclusion as contrasting concepts to 
segregation and exclusion. 

To give motives and reasons for segregation and/or exclusion - judged as 
necessary - would be more demanding for explicit value-based expressions 
and reasons. This would also mean, that the motives would be more clearly 
anchored in the preconditions for partaking in regular educational 
activities, and therefore more illuminating for the preparedness - or its 
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contrast - to meet diversity by reconstructing what is thought of as normal, 
trying to make regular (normal) activities more inclusive by diminishing 
needs for exclusion. This is, as far as I understand, a very similar way of 
putting questions as Thomas Skritc (1991) does in the book "Behind special 
education?", may be with a slight editorial change: What's behind the need 
for a segregated special education taking care of students excluded from 
regular education? What in fact is behind, then, ought to be motivated from 
the point of view, that comprehensiveness and inclusion are decided upon 
as guidelines and rules for that very same regular education. Recent reports 
from ongoing studies on these matters (Persson, 1995; Emanuelsson & 
Persson, 1997) tell, that this way of presenting reasons for more or less 
segregated special education measures against students are very scarce in 
today’s Swedish schools. A demanding fact is, that there is too little research 
elucidating this perspective on integration and inclusion done, too, in 
Sweden as well as in many other countries (e.g. Haug, 1995; Hegarty, 1991, 
1993; Skidmore, 1996). Just started, though, is a research project aiming at 
investigations of processes on political, administrative, personnel, as well as 
parent and student levels leading to define diversity of preconditions as 
deviancy and needs for special more or less segregated measures 
(Emanuelsson, 1996). 

So far I have used the two concepts integration and inclusion more or less 
synonomic, but, for sure, they are not. Related to a democracy based societal 
goal such as the Swedish expression 'a school for all' they certainly have 
qualities in common. They may in that sense be said to have the same roots 
and back-ground in the history of special education and handicap. There are 
differences, though, even if inclusion in many cases can be seen as a 
successor of integration. Partly, according to my understanding, as a 
consequence of a misuse of integration, which have destroyed the concept as 
a denomination for the ideologically based and also semantic meaning of 
keeping or making something whole and well melted together. I am well 
aware of, that there have been, and still are, a lot of debates about which 
concept is deeper rooted in ideology and so forth, but I will not go into detail 
on these matters here. I just can see, that in English language, and especially 
in the UK and the US, the concept 'inclusion' is the one to use today, and 
that it also is seen as a positive change in relation to ideology foundation, 
when integration as an aim developed into inclusion. May be, that in 
Scandinavia, this will not be so to the same extent, and one reason for this, I 
think, is connected to languages as such: 'inkluderande undervisning' just 
does not taste good in your mouth when you say it. But, in Sweden, like in 
other parts of the world, we have faced the same problem with a very 
careless use of the concept 'integration'. This misuse has lead to many 
unlucky consequences, not least for those who face difficulties in school 
situations. 

The concept of integration has been misused and/or used very carelessly in 
many respects. There are many reasons for this (Emanuelsson, 1995). 
Without going into detail on these here, let me just say, that it often has 
caused confusion and that it has been unfortunate for policies related to the 
concept in several ways. I claim it is of greatest importance to be very clear 
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on what you mean by using the concept integration in relation to what is 
going to happen to people with e.g. disabilities or impediments in school 
and society. 

The ideological meaning of integration, in its deeper sense, is a goal or from 
democratic ideals a wanted and wishful state of the arts. The concept can 
also be understood as a quality aspect of development processes - as contrast 
to segregation - aimed to lead to such goals. Integration as a concept, then, in 
relation to disabilities, handicap etc. has very little to do with what should 
be done with or for a certain so-called deviating person, but instead with 
what has to be done in environments and common togetherness in order to 
make normally existing differences in preconditions between individuals 
accepted as normal. In this sense I think that integration is even more 
challenging and demanding for reconstruction of regular education than 
inclusion. 

Further on in this paper I present more of reflections on research on 
integration than results from certain research projects - even if I will refer to 
some aspects from ongoing research projects at the end. I will plead for a 
more precise and careful use of the concept integration, and above all a 
more careful and critical interpretation of results from studies on, and 
experiences of so called integration endeavours. In fact, most often 
mainstreaming - in its original meaning: to put into the main-stream - is 
often a more justifying describing concept of what is really studied. I will 
point to some very serious misunderstandings resulting from a wrong or 
un-precise way of using the concept integration. First of all this may have 
unfortunate consequences for pupils with different kinds of diagnosed 
impairments or deviant characteristics. Especially so, for their possibilities to 
take part in every day normal activities as recognised members, and in a 
more complete sense really belonging members, of the so called normal 
society. 

Integration means challenges. It is therefore very important that the 
challenges are put on the right places and situations, and on persons 
responsible for development of better possibilities for full and whole 
partaking for all members of society, as e. g. in school classes. In such 
environments the conditions for integration are created and developed, or 
hampered by segregating policies and processes. However, the latter are 
often left undiscovered and/or un-tackled, sometimes even more or less 
consciously hidden. 

Let me take a simple but illustrative example. Often, and I think too often, 
you still hear a description of a school-class running like this: "In our class 
we are 25 students, and then we have one integrated". What is the real and 
deep meaning of such a description? For how long is a certain individual 
supposed to be labelled the one "integrated"? This is just an illustration of 
the fact, that integration in its real and deeper sense has not taken place at 
all or developed very far. If nothing else happens in and with the group 
than just adding a 'deviant' person, it is easy to understand, that this person 
may very well be just as isolated and/or segregated within the group as 
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outside, placed in a special group or in a special school. He/she is really not 
partaking. But what are then the reasons, and where can you find them, for 
the unsuccessful integration and the very restricted partaking in such a 
situation? In accordance with this way of thinking and with the illustrated 
understanding of integration, the reasons are very often laid "one-sided" 
upon the deviant individual and his characteristics. Often expressed in 
terms of certain kinds of "handicap" or in specified amounts of severeness 
of the "handicap" - characteristics of the one who is diagnosed or judged to 
have "special needs". She/he is thought of as being the problem. But this is 
a misinterpretation of the challenges of integration. You must also, and 
primarily, look for reasons in the group where integration was aimed to 
develop, e.g. in its way of working, patterns of giving values to certain 
characteristics, and in other conditions for its togetherness. Such conditions, 
in turn, form the frame for wanted and/or possible partaking for persons in 
need of special help and support, sometimes called users of special needs 
support. 

The comprehensive school is as a rule said to be a school for all. This 
means, then, that it shall include, as far as possible, all children in the sense, 
that everybody shall meet optimal development and learning conditions in 
the same school, that is as fully recognised members of the togetherness. 

This is one part of the comprehensiveness of the school. Such expressed 
inclusive aims presuppose development of integration as a main goal for 
the regular education taking place in that school. 

Some historical aspects 

A traditional school way of reacting to diversity in student preconditions is 
to define "boarder values" in different abilities and/or preconditions in 
order to get more homogeneous groups. This is thought of as giving more 
effective, but also more comfortable and suitable teaching situations. Pupils 
falling outside such boarders are seen as in need of special education etc., but 
also considered as causing too much disturbances, hampers etc. That is, 
diversity is transformed into deviancy. Therefore some students are looked 
upon as risk factors wished to get rid of (Emanuelsson, 1994a and b) 
according to what is seen as "normal" by representatives of power in school 
society. In that sense, weak persons always will have to live on conditions 
decided upon by stronger ones, no matter if this means inclusion, exclusion, 
integration or segregation. In that perspective the needs of special education 
are determined from conditions dictated within the framework of regular 
education (Emanuelsson & Persson, 1996). One consequence is, that special 
education can be seen as an artefact of regular education (cf. Skrtic, 1995), 
and obviously responding more clear to regular education needs than to the 
needs of labelled, diagnosed, and excluded students. 

In a school history perspective then, you can see reasons for using the 
concept integration as a kind of measure taken to certain individuals - to 
'integrate them'. It has to do with the above mentioned way of sorting out 
some children, often already at the age of school start. Some of the beginners 
were seen as too deviant to be allowed in the regular classes or schools. They 
instead belonged to special classes or schools. Once established, these classes 
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very soon became natural, but separated, parts of the school system, and 
their existence was seldom thought upon as segregation. One reason for this 
was, that the outspoken aim for organising such special classes, was that of 
giving special help and support to "children with special needs". The other 
aim, helping regular classes to get rid of deviant individuals in risk of 
causing problems and hinders in the planned teaching, was seldom clearly 
expressed. The segregated classes and schools were so well established, and 
the segregation in itself a self-evident part of the system, that it was not 
thought about, and even so among progressive school planning people 
(Ahlstrom et al, 1986). 

It was not until ca 25 years ago that these circumstances were observed and 
debated as segregation and challenged as such as a result of demanding 
policies of normalisation (Emanuelsson, 1985). It is therefore no wonder, 
that the main questions, then, were connected to thinking about 
possibilities of moving individuals from their segregated classes or schools 
into the 'main-stream' and that this trying to move was called 'to integrate' 
them into regular classes. But anyhow, this use of the concept 'integrate' 
was unlucky for several reasons. Today you can even see the term 
integrated as a label given already to new-beginners in school, that is to say 
on individuals who never have been segregated in the school organisation 
before. To talk of such school beginners as 'integrated' in contrast to their 
other class-mates just does not make sense - i.e. just nonsense. 

Integration - aim and processes 

Integration as an aim instead means challenges to accept more of what is 
normally existing as part of regular groups and togetherness. This aim 
would possibly be more clear, if it was expressed as a demand to "try to 
avoid segregation". Anyhow, it is a challenge for all members in the regular 
groups, and preconditions for reaching the aim are dependent on everybody 
taking responsibility for all members of the group. There is need for 
development of a kind of collective competence in an inclusive education 
setting to make this possible. 

Here the concepts inclusion and exclusion instead of integration and 
segregation can possibly be of help to sort things out, but I am a bit sceptic to 
the change, anyhow. When will you hear - or is it already heard? - talking 
about some students as 'the ones included' in the same way as 'the ones 
integrated'? We must be very careful not to just make a shift in wording, 
but be very keen on stressing that it has to do with paradigmatic changes in 
theoretical understanding and in development of better and well integrated 
strategies for giving necessary support as an integrated part of an inclusive 
regular education (cf. Skidmore, 1996; Clark, Dyson & Millward, 1995). 

The starting point of thinking ought to be the wholeness, the whole group 
with its diversity in different aspects - 'all children'. What is really meant 
by this expression? Are there any exceptions, and if so, what about the 
consciousness of the definitions of these exceptions? Diversity among group 
members cause problems, and there are different group processes going on, 
which risk to cause neglecting, pushing out, exclusion, or segregation of 
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certain individuals. The challenges for the group, and those responsible for 
it, are to try to keep the group together, and to fight against the needs for 
exclusion and segregation that turns up. This must be done by a growing 
preparedness of changing ways of working, of norms and rules, values etc., 
in order to make it more possible for all members to be fully and wholly 
partaking in meaningful and developing activities. Of course, there are 
differences between individuals also in needs of help and support, but this 
must be dealt with as part of a shared responsibility between all members of 
the team in charge of the whole group, the special education teachers 
included. There is also need for competent and qualified special education 
support. Such support must be based on knowledge also from different 
kinds of handicap research, first hand on knowledge about conditions that 
risk to lead into difficulties in learning situations. But this must be given as 
an integrated part of regular work within the wholeness, as support to the 
school, and not just to certain individuals. For instance, Individual 
Education Programs (IEP:s) should be planned to meet individual needs. 

But help and support means then consequences for the whole group and 
those responsible for it and for what is s going on in regular school work. 
IEP:s therefore must be planned as part of the common planning of teaching 
and school work for all in the regular settings. The starting point here for 
planning is an understanding of the task from seeing a student in 
difficulties instead of a student with difficulties. If this is not successfully 
achieved, it is most important to see this primarily dependent on what 
happens - or perhaps often more accurate said and even more important - 
on what is not happening in the group. It has to do with development of 
collective group competence. 

This means then, that diversity in e.g. learning abilities in a group will have 
to be valued as something positive and valuable instead of something 
wished to get rid of from the group. The understanding of differences in 
needs of help and support, and the preparedness to let these needs have 
influence on resource distributions, is therefore an important precondition 
for integration to develop in a group or a school class. This kind of 
preparedness and shared responsibility is also necessary prerequisites for 
real participation for those in need for special support, otherwise more or 
less excluded, pushed out or isolated. 

Real participation also means partaking in both planning and working. Of 
special interest is working with IEP:s, but of course through the whole 
process. This must mean more for a 'user' than just working on special 
tasks decided upon by other people. In order to be real participation, there is 
need for 'user' partaking in planning, definition of goals, responsibility for 
own work, as well as in evaluation. 

Integration, then, must be understood, studied and evaluated as processes 
within groups, e g school classes etc. Therefore it is misleading and 
unfortunate, when the concept integration is used more or less as a 
synonym for placements. Referring of an individual with some disability to 
a so-called regular group, in fact means forming a new group, which is just 
the starting point of work on creating and developing integration. This is 
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the main reason why I think it is so important to use justified terminology, 
and talk about placement and forming of groups in organisational terms, 
and keep integration as a concept restricted to mean what it is really meant 
to mean, namely the ideologically based aims and development processes 
towards such aims and goals. Instead of nonsense talking about a child as 
integrated, it is more justified to talk about challenges to keep the group 
together, which means a fight against segregating wishes and processes. So 
doing, the aim is to further development of the group into a well-integrated 
togetherness and working unit - and with everybody fully partaking - 
which is how I understand inclusive education. 

Consequences for future research 

This way of thinking has important consequences for research on 
integration, too. Studies on integration in such a more comprehensive and 
ideological sense are still too few. This must be an essential challenge for 
future R&D-work. Not least it is of extreme importance to study the 
situation in school for pupils that earlier should have been referred to 
special classes or special schools, but who today are kept in the main-stream 
in one sense or another. This is not the only important aspect of integration, 
though, that needs to be better elucidated by research. 

There are several studies reported showing results which must be 
interpreted as signs of unsuccessful integration or inclusive education (e.g. 
Zigmond et.al., 1995). Most of them, with few exceptions, are still anchored 
in the psycho-medical paradigm (Skidmore, 1996), in the sense, that they are 
designed from the perspective of already diagnosed and labelled 'special 
needs students’. That is, the process of transforming diversity into deviancy 
taken place in regular and inclusive education settings is already started and 
taken for granted already when designing the studies, and not put under 
study as such. This very critical aspect is too often dealt with as 
unproblematic. In most cases, therefore, the studies have concentrated too 
much only on often called 'handicapped - with different kinds of diagnosed 
syndromes and/or impairments - pupils who are integrated'. Very little is 
said and known about the integration processes as such. There are also too 
few studies on measures taken to try to avoid segregation by furthering 
better conditions for participation and acceptance also of students in risk of 
being judged as deviant. To get more knowledge of that kind, you must 
have studies of a broader design, including process-oriented research on 
whole groups and educational settings. They also need to be longitudinally 
designed, as development of integration means development processes 
over long periods. One critical area which need to be researched is different 
kinds of needs for having students in difficulties diagnosed and/or labelled 
related to conditions within the inclusive education as it is performed. This 
must be done in a broader and further developed paradigm, not just the 
traditional psycho-medical one, in order to avoid what Skidmore (1996) talk 
about as limitations of reductionism. It is worthwhile noting, that many 
studies also done within sociological and organisational paradigms, suffer 
from the same limitation. Interesting ideas and experiences in such a 
perspective are presented by Clark et. al. (1995). This I see as a very 
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important task for future research on integration and user participation 
within in the field of special education. 

If such studies will not be done, the results from other studies will 
continually risk to be miss-interpreted in a too narrow perspective, which 
now often is the case. If so, the causes for failures in development of 
integration and effective inclusive education will still be one-sided laid on 
individual characteristics and deviancies. If integration - or rather avoiding 
segregation - is going to be successful or not is dependent on what is done 
and happens to everybody included in the whole integrated education 
setting. Not only to what is done to the sometimes called 'user' - the 
receiver of special support and measures. Diversity in needs of help and 
support is firsthand a question of well integrated measures than integration 
of individuals. Of course, the needs of compensating help and support 
related to personal preconditions are mostly the same, and independent of 
what group you belong to, a matter that now and then tends to be forgotten 
about, when inclusion or integration is seen as possibilities to save financial 
and other resources. 

Stop talking about 'integrated individuals' 

As long as we talk about 'integrated individuals' (e g students, handicapped, 
deviant persons etc.), this is in itself a sign on how much there still is to be 
done to improve conditions for real integration - and participation - in 
school and society. I think it is urgent to stop talking of integration as a kind 
of measure or method, and definitely to stop using the label 'integrated' on 
individual persons. The same can be said about the concept 'inclusion'. 

Seeing integration as an aim or a goal, we must realise, that it is a social goal 
in a society. It is decided upon by representatives given power to decide on 
social policies. In that sense the decisions are taken by persons in powerful 
positions in society. Persons, with impediments and other preconditions 
judged as weak or bad, are very seldom in such positions. So-called disabled 
children, and their parents, can almost never make free choices of their own 
about placements, in the mainstream or in more or less segregated groups 
or schools. Therefore, the real preconditions for integration to develop or 
not are dictated in the so-called normal groups and their way of functioning. 
These preconditions, and the possibilities for changing such preconditions, 
must be better studied and understood. This is a very important, but yet to a 
great deal neglected, task for special education research. We are in big need 
of results and knowledge from such studies, in order to supplement 
knowledge from different kinds of handicap research. 

This is even more important today, when integration policies are put under 
debate for both ideological and economic reasons. Some months ago, I heard 
Seamus Hegarty talk about several threats against the 'comprehensiveness' 
in the obligatory schools in UK and elsewhere. It is easy to discover such 
threatening indices also in Sweden, e.g. a recent - decided by parliament - 
change of the school law. This change means an introduction of a new 
principle in Swedish obligatory school system. For the first time in the 
history of obligatory education in this country, beforehand judged 
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possibilities for individual students to reach certain achievement results 
are presented as demands for being accepted in the 'grundskola' - still called 
'a school for (almost?) all'. Even if the intention behind the change probably 
not was exclusive - it was one of several changes related to increase 
possibilities for parents to choose among schools for their children - it is 
reasonable to think, that it will have such consequences, at least for children 
diagnosed as mentally retarded. 

Here again, you see serious consequences of the careless use of the concept 
integration. It is often said, that integration has been tried, and proved not 
successful. A closer look at many situations, and many evaluation study 
reports included, shows that what has been tried was just a kind of 
mainstream placement. You see very little or nothing of IEP:s worked out in 
collaboration with the students themselves, their parents and a working 
team of school and other experts as part of the planning of the class-room 
work. You also see very little of student participation in forming individual 
goals and in responsibility for evaluation. A crucial question is also what 
kind of learning that is appreciated. Is learning as such positively evaluated? 
These things are of special importance for those students who become 
judged to be in need of special help and support. If they have no influence 
and therefore no possibilities to participate in decision procedures on these 
matters, they also become set aside in almost everything else that is going 
on in the group or class. As a consequence, the whole burden for integration 
to develop is laid on the disabled pupil and a special education teacher, 
while very little or nothing at all had happened with the preconditions in 
the mainstream group in which integration was supposed to develop. 
Therefore you get a wrong picture of the real problem (Emanuelsson & 
Persson, 1997). 




You often see a kind of unholy alliances of opinions held by persons with 
completely different grounds for their view on 'integration' in policy 
decisions e.g. for school children with disabilities. Parents and other 
spokesmen of the interest of these children find it proved that their 
children have a difficult and bad situation in the regular classes, and they 
also find support for that opinion in results from too narrowly designed 
research. But you also see other groups, e. g. spokesmen for the necessity - 
from an elitist point of view - of raising the level of achievement in regular 
school classes, and of people not really prepared to meet the challenges of 
integration as a social aim in school. They find it more comfortable and less 
threatening to leave the challenging problems to external experts and 
thereby get rid of the responsibility and apprehended hinders in the planned 
teaching. Both kinds of groups are united in the wish for more segregated 
solutions like special classes and/or schools. Such motives and unholy 
alliances ought to be more carefully scrutinised by research, too. 

Some results from a longitudinal study 

Finally, I want to refer to some results from a research project in Sweden 
(Sonnander & Emanuelsson, 1992 and 1993; Sonnander et al , , 1993). 

Within the frame of a longitudinal study, where we follow five 
representative samples of pupils from grade 6 and onwards, we especially 
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studied an extreme low ability group. This group, MMR according to IQ- 
measure criterion (IQ <70), was defined and identified only within the 
research project, and not in the schools. They all belonged to regular classes, 
but as they were not identified in schools as mentally retarded, they were 
not by any officially taken decision 'integrated' either. 

The follow-up results were very interesting, and not least so according to 
user participation aspects. The results show that these not administratively 
classified mildly mentally retarded pupils are, of course, found among low- 
achievers in the ordinary school. However, they share their shortcomings 
with many peers with average test scores. Their transition into the labour 
market largely follows the pattern of their peers with no upper secondary 
school experience and was facilitated by various employment measures. 

Answers on self concept questionnaire-items show no nameable divergence 
from their peers in class either. As far as we have been able to see - with 
needed reservations for not coming very close to the class-room situations 
in a study of very big samples and some other short-comings in our study - 
they show a picture of rather successful integration taking place during the 
ten year of follow up. But what is very interesting with this studied group - 
and may be one important condition for the rather light result picture - is 
the fact, that no one in the group ever was officially 'integrated' in their 
classes. They just belonged. It is a challenging task for further studies to 
closer scrutinise the conditions and processes in that kind of belonging and 
partaking, may be characterised by more consciously formed working plans 
and co-operation than much talk about integration and/or inclusion (See 
also Ainscow, 1995; Zigmond et. al., 1995). 
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